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THE SOLDIER’s DOG. 

An Italian soldier once had a favorite dog, 
named Tofino, who followed him in all his march- 
es, and would rarely be absent from his side. 
When the soldier was obliged to keep guard as 
a sentinel, the dog would be with him, and share 


every privation which he had to undergo. They 
lived in the city of Milan. In the year 1812, 
Tofino’s master marched with®his regiment many 
hundred miles from his home, and the dog follow- 
ed him. ‘They had to cross very high mountains, 
where the cold was severe, and the ground often 
covered with snow; but Tofino never turned back. 
Even in the hour of battle, he was near his mas- 
ter, and unfrightened by the noise of the cannon 
and the confusion and smoke.every where around | 
him. The regiment marched as far as Mescow, 
for they belonged to the army of the great Napo- 
leon, and it was at the period of his fatal Russian 
campaign. The city of Moscow was destroyed 
by fire, and the army was obliged to retreat. 
Tofino followed his master through dangers and 
through suffering, with his usual fidelity. But 
when the regiment attempted to cross the river 
Berezina, many thousand men were lost, and 
among the number that perished was the master 
of Tofino. Amid the terrible confusion and dis- 
may of the soldiers, the poor dog had been sepa- 
rated from his master, and was not near him 
when he was drowned. 

Tofino reached the opposite bank in safety, and 
lingered there for some time, barking and moan- 
ing as though he missed somebody. But he was 
afterwards seen trotting after the regiment of his 
lost master, and so he continued to be seen day 
after day, and week after week, keeping up with 
the retreating soldiers, and always close to those 
who wore the uniform of his unfortunate master. 
He would not attach himself to any one person, 
but would look out for the greatest number of his 
master’s comrades, and follow’ them. In this 
manner he travelled more than two thousand five 
hunded miles, till at last, in the year 1813, he en- 
tered the city of Milan, in the rear of a small 
body of the regiment. How this poor Italian dog 
had travelled through regions and swam over 
freezing rivers, where the very horses of the 
country had died, was a marvel to all who wit- 
nessed the retreat. : 

As soon as he was within the walls of Milan, 
Tofino went directly to the barracks of the regi- 
ment, and after waiting there some time, he trot- 
ted to.the sentry-box, where he had so often 
mounted guard with his master—and he never more 
moved a hundred yards from it! The first two or 
three days he was heard to howl and moan, but 
this sad mood passed, and he occupied his corner 
in the sentry-box in silence. 








Tofino was kindly treated by the soldiers and 
the inhabitants of the city; and after living a year 
or two in quiet, he died ‘‘ honored and lamented.” 

This dog had nothing attractive in his outward 
appearance. He was rough-haired and clumsily 
built, and from looking at him, no one would thiuk 
him capable of such fidelity and affection. This 
fect may help to prove, that if, ‘‘ it is not all gold 
which glitters,” it is not all dross which does not 
shine.—Child’s Annual. 





NARRATIVE. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WIDOW. 

At a short distance from the village of S , on 
the top of a hill, and somewhat retired and shel; 
tered from the roadside, lives a farmer by the 
name of Lyman. Heis an industrious, intelligent, 
and honest man: and though he has but a small 
farm, and that lying on bleak, stony hills, he has, 
by dint of working hard, applying his mind to his 
labor, and living frugally, met many losses and 
crosses without being cast down by them, and has 
always had a comfortable home for his children; 
and how comfortable is the home of even the 
humblest New England farmer! with plenty to 
satisfy the physical wants of man, with plenty to 
give to the few wandering poor, and plenty where- 
with to welcome to his board the friend that 
comes to his gate. And, added to this, he has 





| books to read, a weekly newspaper, a school for 


his children, a church in which to worship, and 
kind neighbors to take part in his joy, and gather 
about him in time of trouble. Such a man is 


‘sheltered from many of the wants and discontents 


of those that are richer than he, and secured from 
the wants and temptations of those that are poorer. 

Late last winter Mr. Lyman’s daughter, Mrs. 
Bradly, returned from Ohio, a widow with three 
children. Mrs. Bradly and I’ were old friends. 
When we were young girls we wentto the same 
district school, and we. had always loved and_re- 
spected cne another. Neither she nor I thought 
it any reason why we should not, that she lived 
on a little farm, and in an old small house, and I 
in one of the best in the village; nor tkat she 
dressed in very common clothes, and that mine, 
being purchased in the city, were a little better 
and smarter than any bought in the country. It 
was not the bonnets and gowns we cared for, but 
the heads and hearts these bonnets and gowns 
covered. 

The very morning after Mrs. Bradly’s arrival in 
S , her eldest son, Lyman, a boy ten years 
old, came to ask me to go and see his mother. 
‘ Mother,’ lie said, ‘ was not very well, and wanted 
very much to see Miss S . So I went home 
with him. After walking half a mile along the 
road, I proposed getting over the fence and going, 
as we say in the country, ‘cross lots.” So we got 
into the field, and pursued our way along the noisy 
little brook that, cutting Lyman’s farm in two, 
winds its way to the hills, sometimes taking a jump 
of five or six feet, then murmuring over the stones, 
or playing round the bare roots of the old trees, as 
a child fondles about its parent, and finally steals 
off among the flowers it nourishes, the brilliant 
cardinals and snow-white clematis, till it mingles 
with the river that winds through our meadows. 
I would advise my young friends to choose the 
fields for their walks. Nature has always some- 
thing in store for those who love her and seek her 
favors. You will be sure to see more birds in the 
green fields than on the roadside. Secure from 
the boys who may be idling along the road, ready 
to let fly stones at ‘them, they rest longer on the 











perch, and feel more at home there. Then as 
Lyman and I did, you will find many a familiar 
flower that, in these by-places, will look to you 
like the face of a friend; and you may chance to 
make a new acquaintance, and in that case you 
will take pleasure in picking it, and carrying it 
home, and learning its name of some one wiser 
than you are. Most persons are curious to know 
the names of men and women whom they never 
saw before, and never may see again.. This és 
idle curiosity; but often in learning thé name of 
a flower or plant, we learn something of its char- 
acter or use; ‘ biiter sweet,’ ‘ devil’s cream pitch- 
er,’ or ‘ fever-bush,’ for example. 

‘You like flowers, Lyman, I said as he scram- 
led up a rock to reach some pink columbines that 
grew from its crevices. 

‘Oh, yes, indeed I do like them, he said; but I 
am~ getting these for mother; she Joves flowers 
above all things—all such sorts of things, he ad- 
ded, with a smile. . 

‘I remember very well, said I, your mother 
loved them whén she was a little girl, and she and 
I once attended together some lectures on botany ; 
that is, the science that describes plants and ex- 
plains their nature. 

‘Oh, I know ma’am said he, mother remembers 
all about it, and she has taught me.a great deal 
she learned then. When we lived out in Ohio, I 
used to find her a great many flowers she never 
saw before; but she could class them she said, 
though they seemed like strangers, and she loved 
best the little flowers she had known at home, and 
those we used to plant about the door, and mother 
said she took comfort in them in the darkest times. 

Dark times I knew my poor friend had had— 
much sickness, many deaths, many, many sorrows 
in her family; and J was thankful that she had 
continued to enjoy such a pleasure as flowers are 
to those that love them. 

As we approached Mrs. Lyman’s, I looked for 
my friend, expecting she would come out to meét 
me, but I found she was not able to do so; and 
when I saw her, I was struck with the thought 
that she would never living leave the house again. 
She was at first overcome at meeting me, but, after 
a few moments, she wiped away her tears and 
talked cheerfully. I hoped, she sdid, my journey 
would have done me good, but I think it has been 
too much for me; and I have so longed to get back 
to father’s house, and to look over these hills once 
more; and though I am weak and sick, words 
can’t tell how contented I feel; I sit in this chair 
and look out of the window, and feel as a hungry 
man sitting down to a full table. Look there, she 
continued, pointing toa cherry tree before the 
window, do you see that robin? ever since I can 
remember, every year a robin has had a nest in 
that tree. I used to write to father and inquire 
about it when’I was gone; and when he wrote to 
me, in the season of bird nesting, he always said 
something about the robins; so that this morning, 
when I heard the robin’s note, it seemed to me _ 
like the voice of one of the family. 

‘Have you taught your children, Mary, I ask- 
ed, to love birds as well as flowers? ’ 

‘I believe it is natura! to them, she replied; but 
I suppose they take more notice of them from see- 
ing how mych I love them. I have not had much 
to give my children, for we have had great disap- 
pointments in the new countries, and have been 
what are called very poor folks; so 1 have been 
more anxious to give them what. little knowledge 
I had, and to make them feel that God has given 
them a portion in the birds and the flowers, his 
good and beautiful creation.’ 

‘Mother always says, said Lyman; and ther 
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seeming to remember that I was a stranger, he 
stopped. ‘What does mother always say?’ I 
asked. ; 

‘She says we can enjoy looking out upon beau- 
tiful prospects, and smelling the flowers and hear- 
ing the birds sing, just as much as if we could 
gay ‘they are mine.’’ 

‘ Well, is it not just so? ’ said Mrs. Lyman; ‘ has 
not our Father in Heaven given his children a 
share in all his works? I often think, when | 
look out upon the beautiful sky, the clear moon, 
the stars, the sunset clouds, the dawning day; 
when I smell the fresh wouds and the perfumed 
air; when I hear the birds sing, and my heart is 
glad, I think after all, that there is not so much 
difference in the possessions of the rich and poor 
as some think; ‘God giveth to us all liberally and 
upbraideth not.’’ 

‘Ah!’ thoughtI, ‘the Bible says truly, ‘asa 
man thinketh, so is he.’ Here is my friend, a 
widow and poor, with a sickness that she well 
knows must end in death, and yet, instead of sor- 
rowing and complaining, she is cheerful and ea- 
joying those pleasures that all may enjoy if they 
will; for the kingdom of nature abounds with 
them. Mrs. Bradly was a disciple of Christ; this 
was the foundation of her peace; but, alas! all 
the disciples of Christ do not cultivate her wise, 
cheerful, and grateful spirit.’-—Miss Sedgwick. 
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LETTERS FROM SANDWICH ISLANDS.—No. 8. 
Wailuku, Maui, November 15, 1837. 


To rue READERS oF THE YouTH’s CoMPANION. 


My Dear Friends,—I told you in my letter of 

November 8th, of the sudden and total destruction 
of a village near this place, with the loss of two 
lives. ‘l'oday we are going to take up a contribu- 
tion for the sufferers. I think this will be a good 
time to tell you what the gospel has done for the 
people of these islands, in making them kind to 
each other, as well as what remains to be done 
before they will be what they should be. 
‘ Before the gospel was preached here, and I 
suppose it is very much so in all heathen coun- 
tries,—the people had no compassion on their dis- 
tressed brethren. Not only had they no pity on 
their neighbors when suffering affliction, not only 
epuld they not assist, for instance, one whose 
house was on fire, in putting out the flames; they 
could, on the contrary, improve such seasons of 
calamity, for the purpose of plundering their 
neighbor. If his house was on fire, they would 
hasten to the spot on purpose to plunder, would 
seize whatever they could lay hold of and bear it 
off. And so of every thing else. No one dared to 
bury his dead by day, lest the body should be 
stolen for the sake of the bones, which were used 
for the manufacture of fish hooks. Such were the 
tender mercies of the people of Hawaii—emphat- 
ically cruel. So great are their sorrows who has- 
ten after other gods! 

Now the case is quite different; where one is 
in distress, if he does not secure much smypathy, 
he is sure that he shall not be plundered. In- 
deed, the people are beginning to assist each 
other in seasons of distress. I am happy to say 
that a considerable collection has been made to-day 
for those who lost their houses last week. Nota 
few men, women and children, have done what 
they could. I was much gratified to see this eve- 
ning, a considerable quantity of mats, kapas, 
callabashes, small timber and sugar cane leaf, 
for covering, with strings for fastening their hou- 
ses together,—a quantity of food, &c. &c. Though 
all does not amount to much, yet it will afford 
considerable relief to the sufferers, and will do 
great good to the contributors. I hope that the 
poor people will learn soon to ‘‘ weep with those 
who weep,” and that they will learn the happiness 
of doing good. 

But, my dear friends, you cannot conceive what 
a destitution there is among this people, of com- 


a and conveniences of life. In all the Sand- 


a 





wich Islands, there is not asingle hospital. Noth- | 
ing like an asy!um for the deat and dumb; nor for, 


the insane. No benevolent societies to relieve 
the distress of their fellow men. The amount of 
physical wretchedness still existing among the 
people is very great. In time of sickness—no 
careful nurse—no pillow of down—no soothing 
medicine—no palatable food, except in very few 
cases—no one to watch during the night. Many 
of the people doubtless do what they can for their 
friends, but this is very little, be assured. How 
often does my heart ache, when I enter the habi- 
tation of sickness at these islands. To see some 
poor sufferer lying on the ground, with nothing 
under him but a dirty mat, and with scarcely a 
kapa to cover him, and to see the evidence of 
want of care and skill, and destitution of nearly 
every comfort, and to know that he has lain thus 
for weeks, perhaps months, and may drag out 
other weeks and months, is truly affecting. Some 
of the poor people who live near us are in better 
circumstances. They can apply to us for advice, 
and medicine; and though we have but little skill, 
excepting at those stations where our physicians 
are lucated, yet we have been able to relieve 
many a sufferer. 


Will you not, my dear friends, 1. be thankful |. 


to God for giving you your birth in a Christian, 
rather than in a heathen land? 2. will you not aid 
us by your prayers and benefactions, to save as 
many of this people as possible, by preaching the 
gospel of the blessed God, and teaching boarding 
and other schools? 3. Will you not labor to the 
extent of your ability, to send the gospel every 
where, that all your fellow men may be saved 
from temporal, and especially from everlasting 
wretchedness? 

The Lord bless you all, renew and sanctify 
your hearts; make you useful while you live, and 
finally bring you to heaven. That you may be 
thus blessed in time, and through eternity, I will 
not cease to pray. Your affectionate friend, 

J. S. Greene. 








MORALITY. 








PARENTS AND CHILDREN, 


You know the helplessness of an infant, and 
how entirely it must depend on its parents, under 
God’s blessing, for the preservation of its body. I 
now ask you to look at its mind, and see whether it 
is wot as weak and helpless asits body. For what 
can a child know save what its parents teach it? 
Its parents, for a time, stand in the place of God 
to it; as such it must believe them and obey them, 
not only during the years of early childhood, but 
long after; for there is the same difference be- 
tween the knowledge of parent and child, as_be- 
tween a person who knows a road and one who 
does not. If you wanted to walk across the coun- 
try to any place, you would not think of starting 
until you had spoken with a friend who had gone 
the way before; and if he told you to avoid a par- 
ticular spot where the river had overflown its 
banks, and instead of following the vale, to strike 
up the hill where the path was drier and shorter, you 
would, no doubt, mind what he said. Now, is not 
the road of life more difficult to find out than an 
cross country road? And is not the heart of a 
parent more anxious for your welfare than a com- 
mon wayfaring acquaintance, that you should 
hesitate to listen to the advice your parents give 
you when starting on the journey of life? ‘* Hear, 
ye children,” says Solomon, ‘‘ the instruction of a 
father; for I give you good doctrine.” Your 
parents, indeed, have not the wisdom of Solomon, 
but they have your welfare at heart, and the 
have that experience in the ways of life, which 
you want. But even if the benefits of obedience 
were less plain, it must be always wise and rea- 
sonable to do what God has commanded us, 
There-is still another very important view of the 
subject remaining, namely, the advantages the 
child derives from being early trained up to habits 
of regular and prompt (that is ready) obedience. 


y|for oppressing his subjects, 





Christ requires from all such as love and believe 
in him, humility, self-denial, and obedience’ Now 
in no place can these virtues be so easily learnt as 
in our father’s house during childhood, for then 
we have few bad habits to unlearn. Consider how 
much is contained in the words ‘‘ Honor thy fa- 
ther and thy mother.” It is not the mere act of 
obedience that is here required from us; it is 
honor; a large word, embracing many particulars 
of duty, inward respect, outward reverence, and 
every kind of real service. Yes, you must not 
only obey your parents readily and cheerfully, but 
when you grow old enough, you must assist them 
in all things to the utmost ef your power; you 
must do your best to make them comfortable in 
sickness and in old age; not thinking it a weari- 
some task to take care of them, but rather feeling 
thankful that you have an opportunity of showing 
your gratitude for all they did for you in your child- 
hood. This, and nothing short of this, is honor- 
ing your father and your mother. And how much 
humility, self-denlal, and obedience must be learnt 
in the practice of these things! See then the ex- 
cellence of the Fifth Commandment, which is so 
well adapted to form the character of achild, and 
to train him up to walk in the right way. 

[ Youth’s Friend. 
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From the Sabbath School Messenger. 
‘¢] WISH I WAS A PRINCE,” 

‘**T wish I was a prince,” said little Albert to 
his mother, one evening, after reading a book that 
told about the riches and grandeur of princes. 

‘* Why do you wish to be a prince, my dear?” 
asked his affectionate mother. 

**O, because 1 @hould have plenty of money, 
and fine clothes, and servants to wait upon me: 
O, mother, I should be so happy, if I were a 
prince!”—and little Albert rose from his chair 
and strutted proudly across the room. 

Mrs. Prescott’s was grieved; she saw that the 
seeds of discontent were sown in her darling’s 
heart, and, feeling afraid they might grow up and 
prove his ruin, she wept a tear or two in Silence, 
apd then calling her son to her side, began— 

‘* My son, do you think money and fine clothes 
can make people happy?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Albert, ‘I am sure I should be 
happy if 1 had plenty.” 

** Well, my son,” continued Mrs. P., ‘su 
pose you were as rich as the son of David, the 
wealthy Solomon, of whom you have read in your 
Bible, you might still be a sinner, for riches can- 
not procure you the favor of God, and if you 
were a sinner you would be miserable, for no sin- 
ner is happy. Besides, your fine clothes and ser- 
vants might make you proud, which would make 
God angry with you, so that you would not be 
happy, although you were a prince.” 

The little boy was silent. He felt he was 
wrong, for he now saw clearly, that rich men and 
princes might be unhappy as well as others. 
Perceiving him to be thoughtful, his mother con- 
tinued,— 

‘*My dear child, you are very young, and 
know but little of life; when you are older, you 


y|will be able to read the histories of nations, and 


then you will learn that great men and princes 
have usually more trouble than other men, and 
that no one/need to envy them their greatness or 
wealth. At present I will only tell you of one 
prince who underwent a great many trials. 

‘* Prince Charles was the son of the unfortu- 
nate Charles the First, a king of England, who 
was beheaded by Oliver Cromwell and his party 
Prince Charles was 
heir to the throne, and Cromwell was fearful he 
would disturb the peace of the infant common- 
wealth. Accordingly, he tried to get possession 
of his person, to imprison him or perhaps cut his 
head off. The -young prince, finding his life in 
peril, resolved to fly to France, where the people 
were friendly to him. After many daring adven- 
tures and hair breadth escapes, he arrived at a 
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lone retreat called Boscobel, on the borders of{ed in the Sabbath school. Won’t you find it for|her mind and inform her of the sequent of her 


Staffordshire, where, he found a farmer named 
Peter Penderill, who, with his four brothers, 
occupied the manor house. These generous men, 
at the risk of their own lives, offered him shel- 
ter and protection. Here Charles, stripped of 
his princely garments and clad in the homespun 
dress of a wood-cutter, with axe in hand, em- 
ployed himself in chopping wood in the forest. 
He had no attendants to wait upon him, and he 
had to exchange the dainties of a kingly table for 
the coarse fare of a woodman’s hut. One day, 
word was brought him that his enemies were 
about to search for him at Boscobel house and in 
the adjoining woods. Hardly knowing whither to 
fly, he hastily climbed up into the top of an im- 
mensely large oak, and concealed himself amid its 
thick and clustering branches. Presently he heard 
the approach of the pursuing soldiers, They 
carefully examined every glen and glade, and even 
passed under the tree where the prince was lodg- 


ed. So near were they, that he could hear them) 


expressing their desires to find him, dead or alive! 
How did the poor prince tremble at that alarming 
crisis! The big sweat drops, created by feverish 
anxiety, stood on his noble brow.;//His life de- 
pended on the incidents of a moment—a rustling 
of the leaves, and even an upward glance from 
a soldier, might have betrayed him.- Happily 
they passed on, without suspecting the loyalty of 
the oak, and in the gloom of evening Charles de- 
scended in safety, and returned to the hospitable 
hearth of his protectors. Shortly after he escap- 
ed to France, where he remained until the death 
of Cromwell, when he returned to England and 
was crowned king. Charles seemed to forget the 
goodness of God in saving him from his enemies, 
for he devoted himself solely to vicious and noisy 
pleasures; hence he is often called the Merry 
Monarch.” 

Albert, who had listened attentively to this sto- 
ry of the misfortunes of a prince, now looked up 
into his mother’s face, and, with a tear glistening 
in his pretty blue eye, said,— 

** Mother, I shall not wish to be a prince any 
more; I will try to be good, and then, whether 
poor or rich, I shall be sure of being happy.” 

Dear young readers, Albert was right at last. 
All boys and girls can and may be happy, if they 
will be good and contented. However poor, 
happiness is within their reach. Seek to be good, 
then, dear children, and God will bless you. 

Hingham, Mass., June, 1838. 
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THE PATIENT LITTLE GIRL. 
* The following interesting account of a sick and 
lame ¢hild is taken from the report of a visitor of 
the N. Y. Female Moral Reform Society. Her 
mother was a poor woman, and often called away 
from home for hours together. 

At such times little J. was left alone, to employ 
and amuse herself as she best could. There, in 
that solitary basement, she sat day after day, un- 
able to walk, and with no companion but her Bi- 
ble and a few little tracts.—She was able to read 
but indifferently, having never had regular instruc- 
tion. The contrast between the mother and 
daughter was striking. The former so coarse and 
ill-bred, the latter so amiable and docile that she 
reminded us strongly of Leigh Richmond’s Young 
Cottager, whose affecting narrative we found her 
trying to spell out when we went in. On being 


askea if she wished to be like Jane, ‘* Oh yes, | 


ma’am,”’ she replied, and the tears stood in her 
eyes—‘‘ She was so mild, so patient, she was 
such a good girl.” On being told that ‘if she 
would be like Jane, she must make Christ her 
pattern, as Jane did.” ‘‘Oh yes, ma’am,”’ said 
she, ‘‘that is what I try todo; I think of aim 
more than any one else, but I read so bad that I 
don’t always understand what the good book says 
about him.” I repeated to her some of Christ’s 
words of encouragement to children and youth. 
‘Oh,’ said she, ‘I know that, that’s what I learn- 





me in the Bible?? When found she turned down 
the leaf, saying that she knew it so well she could 
spell it out after we were gone.”” Her complaint 
was a local affection, arising from Scrofula. It 
was thought necessary by some physicians to am- 
putate the limb; by others that an operation would 
be sufficient. She seemed greatly troubled in 
view of the suffering, but said she hoped she 
would be able to submit patiently. The tears 
streamed down her cheeks as she looked up many 
times and said, ‘I wish it was over.” We direct- 
ed her to some precious promises to the poor and 
needy, which seemed to strengthen her. From 
the 23d Psalm she derived much consolation. 
We read and commented upon it, when she smil- 
ed, took the book quietly, and turned down the 
leaf. She thanked us on leaving her, and ear- 
nestly entreated us to call again. This was our 
first visit. At the next we found she had been re- 
moved to the hospital, where we visited her to- 
day in a room with about a dozen other patients. 
the internal and external arrangements of this in- 
stitution are highly creditable to the city; none 
are admitted but such as are truly deserving, and 
for these it is a comfortable and safe retreat. 
The general neatness of the grounds, as we ap- 
proached, bespoke the good taste of the directors; 
and the cleanliness and comfort of the apartments 
within bespoke the benevolence and kindness of 
its conductors. We handed little J. some re- 
freshments which we brought, for which she seem- 
ed very grateful, but soon laid them away and 
took up the tract which lay by her side, and said 
she wished to show how well she could read one 
or two paragraphs. She read with much sweet- 
ness, receiving kindly any correction. We told 
her to look continually to the Saviour for instruc- 
tion and guidance. ‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘I en- 
deavor to do so; I give my heart to him every 
night.” We dreaded to approach the painful sub- 
ject, fearing her firmness would fail, but finally 
inquired if the physician had concluded to operate 
upon her limb. She answered cheerfully, ‘ Yes 
ma’am, on the third day from this.’ ‘ Well, my 
child, how do you feel in prospect of it?’ ‘ Oh, I 
don’t dread it at all now, ma’am; I think I shall be 
carried through.’ ‘ You must look to the dear Sa- 
viour,’ I said; ‘ you will find in him a friend that will 
not forsake you.’ ‘ Yes,’ was her answer, ‘I shall 
try,’ and she went on describing with minuteness 
the expected operation and_ apparently without 
the slightest dread. We felt that this was one of 
the lambs that Christ was carrying im his bosom. 





ENCOURAGEMENT TO PRAY. 

Mr. E. of took charge of a class of young 
ladies, some of whom were professedly pious. 
One day, after very solemn conversation with 
them, he inquired if any member of the class 
wished a particular remembrance in prayer that 
week? He noticed one young lady who had ap- 
peared quite solemn during his remarks, strug- 
gling with the deep emotions which this inquiry 
had awakened in her bosom. He then addressed 
her personally and asked, if she wished to be 
made the subject of special prayer? Her answer 
was in the affirmative. He then told her, that so 
many of the class as lived sufficiently near, would 
meet, that evening, for prayer; and that they 
would bear her case especially on their hearts be- 
fore God. 

The next Sabbath this scholar entered the class 
with a heart heavily burdened with sin, havin 
found no peace in believing. The teacher talked 
faithfully with her and pointed her to the sinner’s 
only friend and hope. At the close of the exercises, 
he told her that they would again remember her 
case, that evening, intheir class-meeting for prayer. 

After the afternoon service, the minister re- 
quested several of the church, if they knew of any 
persons who were in an inquiring state of mind, to 
invite them to call at his house on the coming 
Thursday. On that day, Mr. E. went to see this 








pastor. He had no sooner began to converse, 
than he saw her eye beginning to beam. She 
could not repress the joy of her heart, and she 
frankly told her teacher what the Lord had done 
for her soul. 

‘* When did- you begin to experience this change 
in your feelings?” inquired the teacher. 

‘* Last Sabbath evening,” was the reply. 

** At what time?” and it appeared that it was the 
very hour, when her teacher and the pious mem- 
bers of her class, were offering up their united 
and earnest prayers for her salvation. 

[S. S. Visiter. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 








A SNAKE STORY. 

A curious fact was related some time since by 
Dr. Anselm, professor of natural history at Turin, 
A snake in Italy, the coluber natrix of Linnzus, 
is well known to be extremely fond of milk; and 
the Italian peasants pretend that it makes its way 
into dairies to gratify its inclination. They even 
assert that it is sometimes found entwined round 
the legs of cows, drawing milk from their teats. 
Of this fact Dr. Anselm had an opportunity once 
of being an eye witness. He says: 

‘* Walking as usual one morning on the road 
called the Park, bordered by pastures containing 
a great number of sheep and horned cattle, I ob- 
served an old but vigorous cow, separate from the 
others, and lowing with her head raised in the air, 
her ears erect, and shaking her tail. Surprised 
at the noise she made, I seated myself on the 
bank of a stream, and followed her, wherever she 
went, with my eyes. After running for some min- 
utes, she suddenly stopped in a sequestered spot, 
and began to ruminate. Inquisitive to discover the 
cause, I went to the place. After going into a 
pond to drink, she came out, and waited on the 
brink for a black snake, which crept from among 
the bushes, approached her, entwined himself 
around her legs and began to suck her milk, I 
observed this phenomenon two successive days, 
without informing the herdsmen. The third day 
I informed him of it, and he told me that for some 
time the cow kicked at the approach of her calf, 


Land that she could not without difficulty, be com- 


pelled to suffer it to suck. We took away the 
snake, which we killed. On the succeeding day, 
the cow, after in vain waiting for her suckling, ran 
about the meadow in such a manner that the 
herdsman was obliged to shut her up.” 
STRATAGEMS OF BIRDS. 


The stratagems and contrivances instinctively 
employed by birds for their support and protee- 
tion are peculiarly remarkable; in this way those 
which are weak are enabled to elude the pursuit of 
the strong and rapacious. Some are even screen- 
ed from the attacks of their enemies by an arrange- 
ment of colors assimilated to the places which they 
most frequent for subsistence and repose: thus 
the Wryneck is scarcely to be distinguished from 
the tree on which it seeks its food; or the Snipe 
from the soft and springy ground which it fre- 
quents. The Great Plover finds its chief security 
in stony places, to which its colors are so nicely 
adapted, that the most exact observer may be de- 
ceived. The same resort is taken advantage of by 
the Night Hawk, Partridge, Plover, and the Amer- 
ican Quail, the young brood of which squat on the 
ground, instinctively conscious of being nearly invis- 
ible, from their close resemblance to the broken 
ground on which they lie, and trust to this naturel 
concealment. The same kind of deceptive and 
protecting artifice is often employed by birds to 
conceal, or render the external appearance of 
their nests ambiguous. Thus the European Wren 
forms its nest externally of hay, if against a hay- 
rick; covered with lichens, if the tree chosen is so 
clad; or made of green moss, when the decayed 
trunk in which it is built is thus covered; and 


serious scholar, that he might learn the state of|then wholly closing it above, leaves only a con- 
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cealed entry in the side. Our Humming bird, by 
external patches of lichen, gives her nest the ap- 
pearance of a moss-grown knot. A similar artifice is 
employed by our Yellow Breasted Fly-catcher or 
Viero, and others. The Golden-Crowned Thrush 
( Sylvia Aurocapilla) makes a nest like an oven, 
erecting an arch over it, so perfectly resembling 
the tussuck in which it is concealed, that it is only 
discoverable by the emotion of the female when 
startled from its covert. 

The Butcher-bird is said to draw around him 
his feathered victims by treacherously imitating 
their notes. The Kingfisher of Europe is believ- 
ed to allure his prey by displaying the brilliancy of 
his colors, az he sits near some sequestered place 
on the margin of a rivulet; the fish attracted by 
the splendor of his fluttering and expanding wings, 
are detained, while the wily fisher takes an un- 
erring aim. The Erne, and our Bald Eagle, gain 
a great part of their subsistence by watching the 
success of the Fish-Hawk, and robbing him of his 
finny prey as soon as itis caught. In the same 
way also the rapacious Burgomaster or Glaucus 
Gull (Larus Glaucus) of the North, levies his 
tribute of food from all the smaller species of his 
race, who knowing his strength and ferocity, are 
seldom inclined to dispute his piratical claims. 
Several species of Cuckoo, and the Cow-Troopial 
of America, habitually deposit their eggs in the 
nests of other small birds, to. whose deceived af- 
fection are committed the preservation and rearing 
of the parasitic and vagrant brood. The instinc- 
tive arts of birds are numerous; but treachery, like 
that which obtains in these parasitic species, is 
among the rarest expedients of nature in the feath- 
ered tribes; though not uncommon among some 
insect families. 








EDITORIAL. 








CHILDREN CAN DO GOOD. 


The children in Essex street Sabbath School, Bos- 
ton, are in the habit of making monthly contribu- 
tions, for various objects. ‘The scholars and teach- 
ers bring what money they please, and put it into 
a box, and at the end of six months, they give it to 
some good object. The last appropriation, which 
was ten dollars, was sent to Mrs. Fellor, a good lady 
in Canada, who came out from Switzerland to teach 
the Catholic children. The superintendent of that 
school has received a letter from her, enclosing let- 
ters from five of the children belonging to her school, 
all of whom have, within a little while, hecome 
Christ’s lambs. The letters were all written in 
French; but the superintendent had them translated 
and read to the school, Sabbath before last. 

This good lady had to leave her little flock in 
Canada, on account of the wicked conduct of some 
of the people who wanted to fight for liberty, as.they 
said; but who really wanted to do mischief. ‘They 
call themselves patriots, but they should be called 
pirates. But she has been permitted to go back 
again; though at the time of writing this letter, she 
was visiting New York, for the benefit of her health. 
She says her children were very much astonished to 
hear that children who did not know them had sent 
them money. All wished to write; but she could not 
gratify them all this time. She had forty scholars in 
her school, and expects to have fifty on her return. 
Five of them have been hopefully converted, and 
many more are serious; though they were very igno- 
rant, and knew nothing of Jesus when she went 
among them. They now have an interesting prayer- 
meeting among themselves; and she says she has 
sometimes been deeply affected by listening to their 
fervent prayers. They have a decided taste for. 
learning the Bible by heart. One little girl who had 
been absent three days, when she returned, recited 
more than eighty verses. They take great pleasure 





in learning. Here are the letters, as we took them 
down at the time they were read; though we could | 


not get all of them; and the names not being familiar‘ 
ones, we did net try to obtain them. 

From a Little Girl. 
To the Children of the Essex Street Sabbath School. 

Dear Friends,—I thank you much for the ten dol- 
lars you sent us, to help build our school-house. I 
was ten years old, when I began to goto school. I 
knew nothing. Now I can read the Bible, and 
write on the slate. But I want to tell you what is 
better than that. I have been baptized in the name 
ofthe Lord Jesus. I was ten years old when I was 
converted. | 

From a -Little Boy. 

Dear Friends,—I thank you for your letter. I 
thank you for the ten dollars you sent us. I was very 
glad to receive the letter. 1 go to school. I havea 
Bible, and I hope to obey it. 


From Another Boy. 

Dear Friends,—I thank you for your letter, and 
the money you sent us. I was twelve and a half 
years old before I went to the school. ‘Then, I did 
not know there was a God. I have learned to know 
the Lord Jesus Christ. I was converted last sum- 
mer; and since then I have desired to be well-educa- 
ted, and to teach and preach the gospel. 

(This boy belongs to a family of seven or eight 
children, all of whom, with the father and mother, 
have been converted by the blessing of God, on the 
labors of Mrs. Fellor.) 

From a Girl. 

Dear Friends,—I send this letter to Boston. When 
I began to go to school, I was twelve years old, and 
very wicked. Now I read the Scriptures, and have 
been converted. Grace and peace be with you. 


From a very Little Girl. 

Henrietta Levéque thanks the children of the Bos- 
ton Sunday School, a great deal for sending the ten 
dollars. Iam very glad to have such a good school, 
and I wish you knew how well I have learned to 
read. When I began to learn to read, I was six years 
old; and since my sixth year 1 have not become bet- 
ter, but I hope I shall be converted. One of these 
days, I will send you a letter on paper; this time I 
can only write on my slate. Will you answer me, if 
you please. I should be very glad to receive a letter 
from you. I love you, though I don’t know you. 

Your little Canadian girl, Henrietta Levegue. 

(‘This little girl, itis hoped, has since become pious. ) 

Now, dear children, who would not rather receive 
such letters as these from their benefactors, than to 
spend their little pocket money for cakes and toys and 
things that will du no good? These five children 
were once almost heathen. Now they are rejoicing 
in the love of Jesus. O how many dear children 
have been many years in the Sabbath School, and 
yet have not become truly the friends of Jesus! How 
would you feel, to meet these Canadian children on 
the right hand of God, while you are on the left? 
How much greater have been your privileges? So 
much greater will be your condemnation, if you do 
not improve them. N. 








VARIETY. 








Long Lost, Found Again. 


It is now eight years since an esteemed citizen and 
valuable friend, in paying us his customary morning 
visit, lamented that his favorite little dog, Methisto- 
philes, had fallen into the hands of the Philistines— 
the dog-catchers bad undoubtedly carried off the lit- 
tle fellow, and he was already “‘ deep in the bosom of 
the western square buried.” Poor Mephy! he was 
a pleasant dog at rat-catching and other amusements 
of that kind, and had that about him which commend- 
ed him to the kindly consideration of all the family, 
and, on their account, to all the neighbors. Other 
dogs arose to supply the place of Methistophiles in 
the cellar and yard, but not in the affection of the 
children. They remembered with a greenness of 
affection the pleasant antics of their pet; and often in 





looking out upon the frolics of the terriers in the 
street found resemblances in them to their poor Me- 








thistophiles, excepting that none was quite so hand- 
some as Mephy, uone certainly so playful and plea- 
sant. Well, grief hath its termination—no one 
mourns forever—and in the case ef Methistophiles, 
our moral remark is peculiarly applicable. All grief 
on his account is now assuaged. Only two days 
since, a ringing at the door called thither a servant, 
and a gond stout-looking man “agp in her arms a 
little dog. She carried it to the family, and lo! it 
was Methistophiles! littl Mephy, with collar and 
plate-mark just as he left them eight years ago, and 
as pleasant as ever, rather sobered, to be sure, but 
still the same ‘dog, enriched by travel and a most 
canine observation.— United States ( Phil.) Gazette. 
Reverses of Fortune. 

When Amer, who had conquered Persia and Tar- 
tary, was defeated and taken prisoner by Ismail, he 
saton the ground, and a soldier prepared a coarse 
meal to appease his hunger. As this was boiled in 
one of the pots used for the food of the horses, a dog 
put his head into it, but the mauth of the vessel being 
too small, he could not draw it out again, and ran 
away with both the pot and the meat. ‘The captive 
monarch burst into a fit of laughter, and on his 
guards demanding what upon earth could induce a 
person in his situation to laugh, replied—‘ it was 
but this morning the steward of my household com- 
plained that three hundred camels were not enough 
to carry my kitchen furniture—but now how easily it 
is borne by that dog, who hath carried away both my 
cooking instruments and my dinner.’ 


—~p>— 

Sir Charles Scarborough’s string of alternatives in 
his advice to the Duchess of Portsmouth were,‘ You 
must eat less, or use more exercise, or take physic, or 
be sick.”? This is excellent sense. . 














POETRY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE ORPHAN BOY. 
Smile, thou little helpless one, 
While the morn of life is bright, 
Smile, though thou art left alone, 
Ere approaches sorrow’s night. 
Though thy path is like the bower, 
And no care has marked thy brow, 
Soon the sunny clouds will lower, 
And the cup of sadness flow. 
Thou must taste of worldly strife, 
Ere thy boyhood shall have past, 
And must feel the cares of life, 
Whilst below thy lot is cast. 
Here and there a joyous ray, 
May awhile disperse thy gloom, 
But perchance a brighter day, 
Lies beyond thy earthly doom. 
Thou shalt know the magic spell, 
Of a parent’s tender love, 
And we see thy bosom swell, 
When we point to them above. 


Sure thou canst not be alone, 
If the Saviour smile on thee, 

And in trials yet unknown, 
He thy friend will ever be. 








¢. 
G. R. B. 


i 
THE FAMILY BIBLE. 


How painfully pleasing the fond recollection 
Of youthful connections and innocent joy; 
When blessed with parental advice and affection, 
Surrounded with mercies, and peace from on high; 
I still view the chairs of my father and mother, 
The seats of their offspring arranged on each hand, 
And that richest of books that excelled every other, 
The Family Bible that lay on the stand. 
The old-fashioned Bible, the dear blessed Bible, 
The family Bible that lay on the stand. 
The Bible, the volume of God’s inspiration, 
At morning and evening could yield us delight; 
The prayer of our sire was a sweet invocation 
For mercy by day, and for safety by night; 
Our hymns of thanksgiving with harmony swelling, 
All warm from the breast of a family band, 
Half raised us from earth to that rapturous dwelling, 
Described in the Bible that lay on the stand. 
The old, &c. 


Ye scenes of tranquillity long have we parted, 
My hopes almost gone, and my parents no more; 
In sorrow and sadness I live broken hearted, 
And wander unknown on a far distant shore; 
Yet how can I doubt a dear Saviour’s protection, 
Forgetful of gifts from bis bountiful hand? 
O let me with patience receive his correction, 
And think on the Bible that lay on the stand. 
The old, &c. 





